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AMERICAN ART JOURKAL.. 



LIVES OF THE IJARLY PAINTERS. 



BY MRS. JAMESON. 



COMMENCEMENT OF THE "VENETIAN 
SCHOOL. 



THE BELLINI. 
A. D. 1131 to A. D. 1514. 



Jacopo Bellini, the father, had studied paint- 
ing uDder Gentile da Fabriano, of whom we have 
spoken as the scholar, or at least the imitator, of 
the famous monk, Angolico da Fiesole. To ex- 
press his gratitude and veneration for his instruc- 
tor, Jacopo gave the naino of Gentile to his eldest 
Bon. The seoond and most famous of the two 
was christened Giovanni (John) ; in the Venetian 
dialect, Qian Bellini. 

The sister of the Bellini being married to An- 
drea Mantegna, who exercised for forty years a 
sort of patriarchal authority over all the painters 
of northern Italy, it is singular that he should 
have had so little influence over his Venetian rela- 
tives. It is true the elder brother, Gentile, had 
always a oertain leaning to Mantegna's sohool, 
and was fond ol studying from a mutilated an- 
tique Venus which he kept in his studio. But 
the genius ofhi3 brother Gian Bellini was formed 
altogether by other influences. The commercial 
intercourse between Venice and Germany brought 
several pictures and painters of Germany and the 
Netherlands iuto Venice. In the island of Murano, 
at Venice, dwelt a laraily called the Vivarini, who 
had carried on the art of painting from generation 
to generation, and who had associated with them 
some ot the early Fleminrs. Thus it was that the 
painters of the flrst Venetian school became fami- 
liarized with a style or coloring more rich and 
vivid than was practised in any other part of 
Italy. They were among the flrst who substituted 
oil-painting for distemper. To these advantages 
the elder Bellini added the knowledge of drawing 
and perspective taught in the Paduan school, and 
tte religious and spiritual feeling which they de- 
rived from the example and instruction of Gentile 
da Fabriano. Iu these combined elements Gian 
Bellini was educated, and founded the Venetian 
school, afterwards so famous and so prolific in 
great artists. 

The two brothers were flrst employed together 
in an immense work, which may be compared in 
its importance and its object to the contemplated 
decoration of the English houses of parliament. 
They were commanded to paint the Hall of Council 
in the palace of the Doge, with a series of pictures 
representing tho principal events (partly legend- 
ary and fictitious, partly authentic) of the Vene- 
tian wars with the Emperor Frederic Barbarossa 
(1177) ; the combats and victories on the Adriatic, 
the reconciliation of the Emperor with Pope Alex- 
ander HI, in the Place ol St. Mark, when Frederic 
held the stirrup of the pope's mule; the Doge 
Ziani receiving from the pope the gold ring with 
which he espoused tho Adriatic in token ot perpe- 
tual dominion over it; and other memorable 
scenes dear to the pride and patriotism of the 
Venetians. 

These were painted in fourteen compartments 
round the hall. What remains to us of the works 
of the two brothers renders it a subject of.lasting 
regret that these frescoes, and others still more 
valuable, were destroyed by fire in 1577. 

In 1452 Constantinople was taken by the Turks, 
nn event which threw the whole ot Christendom 
into consternation, not unmixed with shame. The 



Venetians were the flrst to resume their commer- 
cial relations with the Levant; they sent an em- 
bassy to the Turkish Sultan to treat for the re- 
demption of the Christian prisoners, and negoti- 
ate a peace. This was happily concluded in H5d, 
under the auspices of the Doge, old Francesco 
Foscarl. It was on this occasion that the Sultan 
Mohammed H., having seen some Venetian pic- 
tures, desired that the Venetian government 
would send him one ot their painters. The Coun- 
cil of Ten, after some deliberation, selected for 
this service Gentile Bellini; who took his depart- 
ure accordingly in one of the state galleys, and on 
arriving at Constantinople was received with great 
,b onor. During his residence there lie painted the 
portrait of the Sultan and one of his favorite sul- 
tanas; and he took an opportunity of* presenting 
to the Sultan, as a token of homage from himself, 
a picture of the head of John the Baptist after de- 
capitation. The Sultan admired it much, but 
criticised, with the air of a connoisseur, the ap- 
pearance of the neck. He observed that the 
shrinking of the severed nerves was not properly 
expressed. As Gentile Bellini did not appear to 
feel the full force of this criticism, th<j Sultan call- 
ed in one of his slaves, commanded the wretch to 
kneel down, and, drawing his sabre, cut off his 
head with a stroke, and thus gave the astonished 
and terrified painter a practical lesson in anato- 
my. It may bo easily believed that after this hor- 
rible scene Gentile became uneasy till he had ob- 
tained leave of departure, and the Sultan at length 
dismissed him, with a letter of strong recommend- 
ation to his own government, a chain of gold, and 
other rich presents. After his return to Venice 
he painted some remarkable pictures ; among 
them one representing St. Mark preaching at 
Alexandria, in which he has painted the men and 
women of Alexandria in rich Turkish costumes, 
such as he had seen at Constantinople. This cu- 
rious picture is now in the Academy at Milan, and 
is engraved in Rossini's "Storiade.laPittura." 
A portrait of Mohammed H., painted by Gentile 
Bellini, is said to be in England. All the early 
engravings of the grim Turkish conqueror which 
now exists are from the portraits painted by Bel- 
lini. He died in 1501, at the age of eighty. 

A much more memorable artist in all inspects 
was his brother Gian Bellini. His works are di- 
vided into two classes-ecthoso- which he painted 
before he adopted the process of bil-paintirig, and 
those executed afterwards. The first have great 
sweetness and elegance and purity of expression, 
with, however, a certain timidity and dryness of 
manner; in tho latter we have a foretaste ot the 
rich Venetian coloring, without any diminution 
of the grave simple dignity and melancholy. sweet- 
ness ot expression which distinguished his earlier 
works. Between his sixty-fifth and his eightieth 
year he painted those pictures which are consider- 
ed as his chefs-d'oeuvre, and which are now pre- 
served in the churches at Venice and iu the Gal- 
lery of the Academy of Arts in that city. 

It has been. said that Gian Bellini introduced 
himself disguised into the room of Antonella da 
Messina when he. was painting at Venice, and 
stole from him the newly-discovered secret ofmix- 
Ing the colors with oils instead of water. It is a 
consolation to think that this story does not rest 
on any evidence worthy ol credit. Antonella had 
divulged his secret to several of his friends, par- 
ticularly to Domenico, Veneziano, afterwards 
murdered by Andrea Castagno. Besides, the 
character of Bellini renders it unlikely that he 
would have been guilty of such a perfidious trick. 



Gian Bellini is said to have introduced at Venice 
the fashion of 'portrait-painting. Before his time 
the likenesses of living persons had been fre- 
quently painted, but they were ainlost always in- 
troduced into pictures of large subjects. Por- 
traits, properly so called, were scarcely known 
till his time; then, and afterwards, every noble 
Venetian sat for his picture— generally the head 
only, or balf-lengtb. Their houses were filled 
with family portraits, and it became a custom to 
have the effigies of their doges and those who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the service of their coun- 
try, painted by order of the state, and hung in 
the ducal palace, where many of them ore still to 
be seen. Up to the latest period of his life Gian 
Bellini had been employed in painting for his 
countrymen only religious pictures or portraits, ot 
subjects of Venetian history; the classical taste 
which had spread through all the states of Italy 
had not yet penetrated to Venice. But towards 
the end of his life, when nearly ninety, he was in- 
vited to Ferrara to paint in the palace of the duke 
a dance of bacchanals. On this occasion he made 
the acquaintance of Ariosto, who mentions him 
with honor among the painters of his time (seep. 
126). 

There is at the palace of Hampton Court a very 
curious little head of Bellini/ certainly genuine ( 
though much injured. It is inscribed underneath, 
Jokanes Bellini ipse. We have lately acquired 
for our National Gallery a most curious and genu- 
ine portrait of one of the old doges, painted' by 
Bellini. It is somewhat hard in the execution, 
but we cannot look at It without feeling that we 
could swear to the truth of the resemblance. In 
the Louvre at Paris are three pictures ascribed to 
Gian Bellini. One contains his own portrait and 
that of his brother Gentile, heads only; theformef 
is dark, the latter fair; both wear a kind of cap 
or beret. Another, about six feet in length, re- 
presents the reception of a Venetian ambassador 
at Constantinople. A third is a Virgin and Child. 
The first mentioned is by Gentile, and the two 
last uncertain. In the Berlin Museum are seven 
pictures by him, all considered genuine, and all 
are painted on panel and in oils. They belong, 
therefore, to his latest and best period. 

Gian Bellini died in 1516. He had formed 
many disciples, and among them two whose glory 
in these later times had almost eclipsed that of 
their great teacher and precursor— Giougionb 
and Titian. Another, tar less famous, hut of 
whom some beautiful pictures still exist at Venice, 
was Cima da Cornegliano. 



Paganini Rediyivus in Belfast.— -Ulster Hall 
Monday Popular Concerts.— The announcement \ 
of the appearance of Paganini Redivivus at tho 
concert yesterday evening had the effect of filling 
the hallin every part. His first selection, a "Mor* 
ceau classique, andante and finale, from violin 
concerto," by Mendelssohn, was a marvellous 
performance, and excited the enthusiasm of his 
audience to the highest pitch, eliciting a vehe- 
ment encore, in response to which he played the 
overture to "William Te'.l " upon one string, and 
with a bow devoid of 7iair. His second solo was 
a fantasia on Scotch airs; into it was introduced 
"Within a mile of Edinboro' town," which sent 
the house into raptures. At the conclusion of 
the fantasia he was loudly encored, whenhoplay- 
od "Auld Robin Gray." The applause ^hich 
succeeded this piece culminated in another en- 
core, x when Paganini Rediyivus returned to the 
platform and received what is conventionally 
eermed an " ovation. "*^-JfVbrlS*er» Whigj 2fy& 13, 
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